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For the moment other and urgent matters, such as the Mar-
riage Laws, the Macedonian Christians, and the Old Catholics,
engaged the Archbishop's attention, but early in 1904 he was
called upon to make good his bold words. A movement was
afoot for the appointment of a Select Committee, either of the
House of Commons or of both Houses, to enquire into ecclesi-
astical disorders and to suggest remedies. The Archbishop, after
consulting the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Paget) and other High
Churchmen, begged the Prime Minister to substitute a Royal
Commission for a Select Committee. He had found that the
first, if not welcomed, would be just accepted, whereas the
second would be regarded as sheer Erastianism, its proceedings
boycotted, and its conclusions ignored by the Anglo-Catholics
and many others.

He was undoubtedly right in tfns opinion. Halifax, who was
out at Biskra at the time, described the proposal for a Select
Committee as ca gross piece of impertinence*7, and Hill, to
whom he was writing, replied:

I have been enquiring into the mediods of Select Committees
and if that expedient were resorted to I think our best course
would be to let them go to the devil their own gait, and treat
them with absolute contempt. If they sent for one one would have
to go, but if I found myself before a Committee made up of such
rascals as Austen Taylor I would pretty quickly let them know
\vhat I thought of them, clock-tower or no clock-tower.8

The Royal Commission was a less objectionable proposal.
Of course, Halifax wrote to Hill, its authority must not be re-
cognised. On the other hand it might prove a useful means of
ventilating Catholic grievances. He went on to suggest, a little
naively, that

the Archbishop of Canterbury should be got to ask people in de-
ference to his wishes to tell such facts and to make such communi-
cations and complaints to the Commission as may seem to be de-